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ftqports from tyt Classical i?irU> 

Edited by J. J. Schlicher 



It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 



PROGRAMME OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLAS- 
SICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, TO 
BE HELD AT CHICAGO, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 29 
AND 30, 19 10. 

Friday Morning 
Greetings. 

1. Gordon J. Laing, The University of Chicago: "The Legend of the Trojan 

Settlement in Latium." 

After an examination of the statements made by Greek and Latin authors in regard 
to the career of Aeneas after his escape from Troy, the paper discusses the various 
theories that have been advanced to account for the extension of his wanderings to 
Latium and his appearance in the early history of the Romans. 

2. Josiah B. Game, Missouri State Normal School: "Some Phases of Cicero's 

Invective." 

The partial results of an examination into Cicero's use of invective. The invec- 
tive material from all his orations has been collected and classified. Some of the rules 
which guided him in his invective oratory seem in sight. There exists a remarkable 
sameness (a) in the character of accusations made against all his great enemies; (b) 
likewise in the vocabulary of his invective; (c) in the exact expressions used in many 
instances. This investigation seems to go far toward establishing much of Cicero's 
invective as mere rhetoric. It consequently has little value as a basis for accurate 
history. In other words, if it is established that he accuses his great enemies of the 
same crimes, and uses the same appellations and epithets, and even the same sentences 
in expressing his intense feeling, it must follow that all such invective is of no prime 
value in preparing a historical estimate of the facts concerning these men. 

3. Frank B. Fowler, Lombard College: "The Mirum-Quin Constructions." 

It is commonly claimed that the origin of the mirum-quin construction is to be 
found in an original paratactic question. It seems preferable to connect this rarely 
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occurring construction with the common quin clauses, and if I am correct in claiming 
(Class. Phil. Ill, 408 ff.) that quin never had an interrogative force, the old explanation 
is manifestly impossible. Mirum quin is easily connected with the non dubium est 
quin construction, which in turn owes its origin to the fact that non dubium est denies 
hindrance to thought. But in order that there may be the implication of a negative, 
the mirum-quin sentences as a whole must be interrogative. Therefore such a sentence 
as the following and the other mirum-quin sentences should be written with an interro- 
gation point: Trin. 967 — Mirum quin ab avo eius aut proavo acciperem qui sunt mortui ? 

4. Joseph B. Pike, University of Minnesota: "Present and Future Status of 

Latin in the High Schools of Minnesota." Discussion to be opened by 

Franklin H. Potter, University of Iowa. 

The situation in Minnesota taken to be typical for this region. The relation of 
university to high schools; numbers taking German; vocational courses; attitude of 
superintendents and principals toward Latin and German; criticism of endeavor to 
make German a substitute for Latin; value of linguistic study in high schools; probable 
results in agricultural communities and smaller high schools. 

Business Session. 

Friday Afternoon 

5. G. C. Fiske, University of Wisconsin: "A Traveling Lantern-Slide Collection" 

(illustrated). Discussion to be opened by Wallace Reiss, South Division 
High School, Milwaukee. 

Describes the organization of the traveling lantern-slide collection established in 
the state of Wisconsin by the co-operation of the Latin Teachers' Association and the 
University Extension Department of the University of Wisconsin. The paper considers 
(1) the proper limits of visual instruction in the teaching of high-school Latin; (2) 
the preparation and arrangement and business administration of the collection; (3) 
the composition of the small traveling reference library accompanying the collection; 
(4) the results hoped for when the collection, divided into two lectures, "The Ruins 
of Ancient Rome" and "A Day with the Romans" shall become generally known in 
the state. 

6. J. Remsen Bishop, Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan. "Who and 

What Is to Blame for Poor Results in the Teaching of Latin ? " Discussion 
to be opened by H. J. Barton, University of Illinois. 

7. Edward L. Colebeck, Birmingham College: "The Neglect in Some American 

Colleges and High Schools of Latin Writing." Discussion to be opened by 
A. J. Moon, Howard College. 

(a) The inherent difficulty of the subject; (b) the lack of appreciation of the impor- 
tance of Latin writing; (c) the teacher's disinclination to insist upon its practice. 

8. Walter Dennison, University of Michigan: "Are We Really Teaching 

Latin?" Paper to be discussed by Arthur T. Walker, University of 

Kansas, and M. J. Hart, William McKinley High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Many men of the last generation who had a thorough classical education do not 

cease to love the masterpieces of Greek and Latin literature; they keep on their shelves, 
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and in their odd moments still read with joy, their Horace and Homer, Lucian and 
Juvenal. Very many high-school boys and college students of the present day, on their 
own testimony, "hate" Latin, and when they have finished a course in the subject, 
in great haste dispose of their books at the nearest second-hand bookstore, and never 
afterward think, without a mental shudder, of the authors whose works they were 
forced to read. Whose fault is it that this is so ? Is it the fault of the times entirely, 
or are we teaching too much about Latin and not enough Latin itself ? 

Friday Evening 

Annual Address: "The Classicist of Today," Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck, Columbia University. 

Saturday Morning 

9. Benjamin L. D'Ooge, Michigan State Normal College: "A Journey in Roman 

Africa" (illustrated). 

The first part of the paper is devoted to the topography of Carthage and its environs 
and to the archaeological discoveries that have been made on that site. The latter 
part of the paper gives an account of a Timegad, the Pompeii of Algeria, and the objects 
of interest there remaining. 

10. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University: "The Future Periphrastic in English 
and Latin." 

Examples akin to the familiar "is going to be" are to be found in Early English, 
showing, as does the Latin laudatum iri, an interesting development in verbs of motion. 
The free conversational use of " is going to be " indicates a difference between written 
and spoken English, and illustrates the thesis that progress is along the line of least 
resistance, the difficulties in the use of "shall" and "will" rendering desirable a way 
of escape from them both. The books recognize " is about to be, " but common usage 
moves along with "is going," reserving "is about" for immediate occurrences. In 
Latin the active future periphrastic has as its basis a form in -urus, whose early origin 
is attested by its use in some forms of indirect statement in which it was forced to do 
service. The usage of Vergil may be interpreted as indicating that the periphrastic 
was vulgar, though the occurrences fail to show that the change from -am to -es in two 
conjugations affected its use. 

11. Roy C. Flicktnger, Northwestern University: "The Influence of Local 
Theatrical Conditions upon the Drama of the Greeks." 

The paper is not controversial in spirit, but is intended to call attention to some 
facts that not all classical scholars recognize the significance of, to say nothing of the 
students of the drama in other fields. 

Administrative Session. Statement of General Condition of the Association. 
T. C. Burgess, Secretary-Treasurer. 

General Business. 
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Saturday Afternoon 

12. Charles Knapp, Columbia University: "References to Literature and 
Painting in Plautus and Terence." 

The purpose is, first of all, to gather together all references to painting in Plautus 
and Terence, and all allusions of a literary or quasi-literary character; and, secondly, 
to make such observations as the assembled references warrant. A previous study 
of the author's entitled "Travel in Ancient Times as Seen in Plautus and Terence" 
had certain interesting by-products; for example, this study threw light from a wholly 
unexpected source on the much-discussed question of the relation of Plautus and Ter- 
ence to their Greek originals, showing that Plautus, in the matters covered by that 
paper, shows far more independence and a far more intense Roman spirit than are 
displayed by Terence. In view of the early place of Plautus and Terence in the history 
of Latin literature, no such results can be expected from the present study ; both authors, 
in the field covered by the paper, are dependent on Greek sources. 

13. Miss Geneva Misener, Dean of Kenwood Institute: "Country Life in 
Greece in the First Century a.d." 

14. Banks J. Whjdman, Miami University: "Transitional Particles and Devices 
in Horace Sat. i and Epist. i. 

15. D. D. Hains, Wabash College: "Greek Plays in America" (illustrated). 
Discussion to be opened by Theodore Lyman Wright, Beloit College. 

The results of an investigation which has covered, as thoroughly as possible, the 
universities and colleges of the United States. The Greek play idea originated with 
the Oedipus Tyrannus at Harvard in 1881, and plays have been put on since that date 
by more than thirty institutions. They were given at first in the original, but the prac- 
tice of presenting them in English soon followed, and a majority of the performances 
have been in translation. The audiences have ranged from a small gathering at a 
"parlor reading" to the 8,000 who saw the Birds at the opening of the Greek theater 
of the University of California. The costumes have varied from himatia of sheets to the 
productions of the foremost costumers of the country. Latin plays have been much 
fewer, yet the number in the aggregate has been large. 



The Classical Association of Pittsburg and Vicinity 

This association was organized early in the fall of 1907. Its aim, as given 
in the constitution, is "to create a larger appreciation of classical literature, to 
encourage more efficient instruction, and to unifythe interests of classical teachers." 
Its membership includes not only teachers of the humanities, but lawyers, business 
men, and literary women. A brief outline of the work of each year will best 
indicate the scope of the organization: 

1907-8: 

"The Roman Forum in 1906" (illustrated). 
"A Day at Old Troy with Doerpfeld's Party." 
"Virgil in the Secondary Schools." 
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"The Roman Theater" (illustrated). 
"Dost Thou Know Greek?" 

1908-9: 

"The Position of Women in Ancient Greece and Rome." 

"The Value of Classical Training." 

"Round Table — Declensions, Conjugations, Vocabularies, Translation, and 
Syntax." 

"The Attic Theater of the Fifth Century" (illustrated). 

"The Agamemnon of Aeschylus:" 

a) A Performance in a Greek Theater. 

6) The Trilogy. 

c) A character sketch of Clytemnestra. 

d) Religious Views of Aeschylus. 
"Linguistics in Literature in Classical Study." 

1909-10: 

"The Practical Value of Classical Research." 

"The Position of the Ships in the Battle of Salamis." 

"A Reading from Horace." 

" Greek and Roman History in Secondary Schools." 

"A Symposium on Prose Composition in School and College." 

"A Reading from the De omicitio." 

"Current Events" were introduced at the last meeting. Under this topic 
new books were discussed, and a general report was given upon happenings in 
the classical field. 

Six meetings are held each year on Saturday mornings. For two years they 
were held in the Pittsburgh Academy, but during the present year the association 
has moved from place to place within its territory, a plan whose results have been 
very encouraging. The sessions have been well attended, and through them the 
glorious things of Greece and Rome are not being shut away from the people, 
but taken out among them. 

The president of the association is Mr. J. B. Hench, of Shadyside Academy. — 
N. Anna Petty, Secretary, Carnegie, Pa. 



Miscellaneous Hews 

The Hudson River Classical Association, of whose first programme notice 
is given under another head, was formed at Albany, February 5. The meeting 
was called under the general direction of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. Seventy-three teachers were present from the territory of the new associa- 
tion, which extends from Poughkeepsie to Saratoga and Utica. 

Up to March 10 the new entrance requirements in Latin, which were printed 
in the February number of the Journal, had been adopted by the following five 
institutions: Yale, Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, The University of 
Chicago, and Bowdoin College. 
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Dido, the Phoenician Queen, a dramatization from Vergil, was given a few 
weeks ago by the members of the Vergil II class of the Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, under the direction of Miss Virginia E. Claybaugh, one of the 
Latin teachers. Very little in the way of scenery or accessories was used, but the 
garments of the pupils were made according to Greek designs with much care and 
taste. The performance was on the afternoon of a regular school day. The 
text was from Professor Miller's "Two Dramatizations from Vergil." 

On the 27th of next September, the eightieth birthday of Johannes Vahlen, 
it is the plan of his many friends and former pupils to present him with a gift 
which will express their respect and devotion to him. The gift proposed by those 
in charge is a bust of the venerable professor. Contributions may be sent to B. 
G. Teubner, Leipzig, and should be marked "Beitrag Vahlen." 

As a preparation for the reading of the fif.h book of Virgil, eight pupils of 
the Fort Dodge, la., high school recently accompanied their teacher to Des 
Moines, to hear Professor Gulick's lecture on the "Olympic Games," given under 
the auspices of the Archaeological Society of Des Moines. The pupils thor- 
oughly appreciated their opportunity and, since their return, have reported on 
the lecture to the rest of the class, and have written accounts of it for the High 
School Quarterly. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has made several changes 
and acquisitions in its classical department. A small extension has been built out 
of one of the rooms, just large enough to accommodate the frescoes from Basco 
Reale acquired in 1903. The room is as nearly as possible a reproduction of 
the original room where the frescoes were found. An exquisite little flying Eros, 
belonging to J. Pierpont Morgan, has been placed on an ancient table, which 
stands in the center of the room. Both of these, like the frescoes, are from Basco 
Reale. The space formerly occupied by the frescoes in the gallery will be filled 
by Greek sculpture, among which are the following, recently acquired: A crouch- 
ing Venus of the same type as the famous one in the Louvre, a Greek lion similar 
to the Nereid Lion in the British Museum, a fragmentary statue of a seated phi- 
losopher, with fine treatment of the drapery and signed with the name of Zeuxis, 
a fine female torso, and a Roman portrait bust of a young man, excellently pre- 
served. There is also a large water-jar, with cups, plates, and jugs of terra-cotta, 
probably a dinner-set, of the third century B.C., which were found in a grave. 

One of the features of the fiftieth anniversary, in 1911, of the founding of the 
Italian kingdom is to be a Monumental Zone, extending along the Appian Way 
from the Porta Capena to the Porta Appia. It was the hope of Commendatore 
Boni, the famous archaeologist in charge of the excavations in the Forum, who 
was a member of the commission, that the work might be made of archaeological 
value if a strip several hundred feet in width were excavated through the whole 
length of the zone. This plan has been abandoned, Boni himself has resigned 
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from the commission, and the "Zona," it appears, is now to be nothing more than 
a modern boulevard. 

Professor Eduard Meyer, of the University of Berlin, has during the winter 
given courses of lectures at the University of Chicago on "Alexander the Great 
and the Absolute Monarchy," and on "The Great Colonization of the East 
after Alexander," and at Northwestern University on "Constitutions and Political 
Theories of Greece." 

Professor James S. Reid, of the University of Cambridge, is conducting 
courses during the present semester at Columbia University, on Roman Philos- 
ophy, and Greek Stoicism, and a course of lectures on Roman Municipalities. 



Recent Meetings 

Hudson River Classical Association, Albany, February 5 

"Some Phases of Roman Business Life," Professor Charles Knapp, Columbia. 
"The New College Entrance Requirements," Miss Agnes R. Davison, Albany 
High School. 

"Some Helps for Classical Teachers," Miss Veda Thompson. 

Latin Section, Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Association, Cleveland, February n 
"The Cultivation of the Power to Read Latin as an Ideal": 
a) The Influence of This Ideal on the Course of Study, Mr. D. W. Lothman, 

East High School, Cleveland. 

6) The Place of Vocabulary Study in the Attainment of This Ideal, Miss M. 

Grace Vance, Shaw Academy, East Cleveland. 

c) The Relation of the Study of Syntax to This Aim, Dr. W. G. Leutner, Western 
Reserve University. 

d) Literary Appreciation as Conditioned on the Attainment of This Ideal, Miss 
Amelia Schoeninger, Canton High School. 

Eastern Massachusetts Section, Classical Association of New England, Bos- 
ton, February 12 

"In Memoriam: Thomas Bond Lindsay," Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton. 

"The New Museum and the Classical Teacher" (illustrated), Arthur Fairbanks, 
director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

"Practical Use of the Reflectoscope in Teaching Classics" (illustrated), B. F. 
Harding, Milton Academy. 

"Widening toward the Past," Dean Putnam Lockwood, Harvard University. 

"The Report of the Commission," Professor John C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 

"The Noble Art of Translation," Professor Angie Clara Chapin, Wellesley College. 

"Recent Work on the Erechtheum" (illustrated), Lacey D. Caskey, Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

Discussion of Timely Topics. 

Luncheon (Restaurant of the Museum of Fine Arts). 



